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INSURANCE. 

RE you insured?” “Insure in the 
AMtna.” “ Insure in the Continental.” 
These and other like appeals which meet the 
eye in all the advertising channels, inform us 
that Insurance is one of the great things of the 
day. It is of comparatively recent invention, 
and yet it is constantly extending in applica- 
tion. At first confined to the taking of risks 
on vessels at sea, it has since been made to 
cover losses by fire to your buildings, and by 
accident to yourself. In life-insurance it offers 
to pay a part of the loss which your family 
may sustain by your death, and in stock 
insurance it will remunerate you for the death 
of your horse and your cow, and for aught we 
know, of your cat and your dog. Companies 
are formed for insuring against damage by any 
of these various happenings. 
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What is Insurance? It seems to be the 
offer by society, for a certain sum paid by you 
annually or in hand, to take upon itself the 
risk and burden of some of your misfortunes. 
If fire or accident happens to you, being in- 
sured, the shock is taken from you, pecuniarily, 
and distributed over the whole mass of your 
fellow-insurers. It is therefore said to be a 
benevolent,-or at least a beneficent institution. 
It is also considered in some respects a money- 
making thing to the insured. ‘* Why sir,” 
said an eloquent agent of a Life Insurance 
Company to us the other day, “ if I should 
take a thousand dollar package from my pock- 
et and say to you, ‘I will exchange this for 
two hundred and fifty dollars,’ you would have 
no hesitation in accepting my offer. Yet this 
is substantially what I intead to do in offering 
you a policy in the Stromboli Company. Sir, 
it will be a fortune to you; you cannot and you 
must not do without it.” We told him that 
we already belong to a sort of Insurance Com- 
pany, and that we would take time to think of 
his generous proposal. 

Insurance purporting to be mainly a system 
for equalizing and distributing losses, it has 
been sometimes a mystery to us why rich men 
are so fond of figuring in it, and why the In- 
surance Companies are so eager and competitive 
in their efforts to diffuse their benevolent pro- 
tection. We are somewhat enlightened on 





this point, by a recent report of the Insurance 
Commissioners of Massachusetts, who while 
recommending the system of life-insurance 
show that ‘of a little over thirteen millions 
of dollars received for premiums [ the past 
year], about two millions and a quarter of 
cash has gone to pay for the working of the 
apparatus.’ So that insurance as now prac- 
tised is something more than purely a philan- 
thropic enterprise. In addition to the good it 
does to others it is evidently a fat thing for 
the agents and managers. The Massachusetts 
Commissioners observe further in their report: 


“Tf the multitude of the mutually insured could 
manage their own interests by one intellect of aver- 
age sagacity, they would undoubtedly think twenty- 
four per cent. of all the cash premiums they pay, 
or seventeen per cent. of all cash and notes, or about 
fourteen per cent. of all cash, notes,and interest on 
previous premiums, a pretty larze allowance for 
doing their business. And two and a quarter mil- 
lions of dollars paid for managing a fund of not 
over forty millions, would certainly be rather extra- 
vagant. The idea that such a rate is to prevail as a 
finality is not to be tolerated at all. But to be prac- 
tical we must look at the matter from a point of 
view back of both the insured and the managers. 
There 1s no principle of human crystallization by 
which mutual life insurance companies can start into 
being spontaneously, because they are needed. 
They must either not exist, or be created by the 
energy of a few acting on the many whose interests 
require them. The few will only act with energy 
by having a strong motive. . Provided they do xot 
overact, and so to speak, “rope in” parties who do 
not need insurance or ought not to be insured, they 
are fairly entitled to a liberal remuneration for their 
service, and the insured can better afford to pay 
even tweny-five per cent. than go without the insur- 
ance. 


It appears from these statements that the 
real cost of universal insurance, if society 
were combined on a plan of mutual interest, 
would be far less than it is now, since the 
surplus of profits at present rates is sufficient 
to make the insurance business very lucrative 
to its managers. 

Notwithstanding, however, the mercenary 
elements in it, insurance is obviously a good 
thing. It is an invention looking towards 
social combination, and every step of its ex- 
tension is an argument for unity. Says the 
American Cyclopedia, of insurance, “ It 
must be regarded as prominent among the 
many illustrations of that tendency to associa- 
tion which is at once the effect and cause of 
our advancing civilization. By means of in- 
surance the resources of many are aggregated 
for the protection cf each.” And says the 
report of the Massachusetts Insurance Com- 
missioners, ** While all other sorts of Commu- 
nism interfere too much with individual liberty 
to be widely or long tolerated, here is a form 
of it which allows unrestrained individualism, 
without the penalty of beggary entailed upon 
dependents or descendants.” 

Insurance, then, is confessedly a form of 
Communism. . It is also as an invention con 





fessedly incomplete. New applications and 


powers of protection are found in it from time 
to time. Let us ascertain if we can the di- 
rection and extent to which its future devel- 
opment will lead. 

It is plain that when sufficient solidarity 
shall be established in society, insurance, in- 
stead of undertaking simply to pay for dam- 
age after it is done, will undertake to seek 
and find means for preventing damage. The 
effect of insurance is already felt in this di- 
rection. The underwriters of marine risks 
are on the alert for maintaining certain safe- 
guards to shipping and cargoes in dangerous 
places, and the boards of fire-insurance watch 
with interest all measures that can be taken to 
increase security against fire. Why should 
not the sums that are now paid for losses of 
property be devoted to a system for its better 
preservation? Who knows but that under 
proper inducements companies may be formed 
who will be able to guarantee a city against 
fire, and its people against pestilence. This 
would make insurance a reality, instead of a 
name as it now is. 


Insurance also must be made to cover an 
immensely larger field of interest than it now 
does. It but touches the border, the merest 
outward investiture of life. Why should it 
stop with our houses, our ships, our merchan- 
dise ? Society will not fulfill its function until 
it is able to insure not only the conditions of 
health, social happiness, and education to its 
members, but even the proper birth and breed- 
ing of their children. Ail these things are 
now at risk; and the disasters which strew 
life’s shores so thickly with domestic wrecks, 
fall unshared upon the unfortunate individual 
losers. How barbarous! For the principle 
of insurance by combination carried to its 
legitimate extent, covers every one of these 
contingencies. You can just as certainly 
insure to a man happy social relations as you 
can insure his barn against fire. Unity as a- 
social power, isalmighty. Who has ever seen 
its limits? It does not ask to be let off with 
any less demand than the complete happiness 
and security of all who participate init. It 
is ready to issue policies to whoever will take 
them, for salvation of body and soul. The 
only condition of this larger style of insurance 
is that we should pay the premium required, 
which, as the interests secured are vastly 
larger than ordinary, is necessarily increased 
in proportion. 

And this brings us to the original proposal 
ot Jesus Christ, which appears to be simply 
neither more nor less than a prospectus of in- 
surance, and which, as it is the earliest that is 
extant, is also the most universal, since its pol- 
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icies comprise the principle of protection, not 
only in the fire, marine, and life branches, 
but also insurance of every possible interest in 
human existence. Its form of policy will bear 
reading and meditating in these days, as it 
points out, without a question, the extent and 
mode of insurance that will prevail in the fu- 
ture. Here is the plan as we find it stated: 


PREMIUM. INSURANCE. 

“ Seek ye first the king-|—And all these things 
dom of God, and hisi[i. e., material wealth and 
righteousness [i. e., un-l|abundance] shall be add- 
selfish unity with Godjed unto you.”—Mait. 6: 
and man], 33. 

“Verily, I say unto you,|—But he shall receive an 
there is no man that hath/hundred fold now in this 
left house, or brethren, or|time, houses, and brethren, 
sisters, or father, or moth-|and sisters, and mothers, 
er, or wife, or children, orjand children, and lands, 
lands, for my sake and|with persecutions ; and in 
the gospel’s [ i. e., the gos-|the world to come, eter- 
pel of unity], nal life.”—Mark 10: 29,30. 


We commend this old forgotten plan to the 
attention of the thoughtful, seeking insurance, 
and can testify that so far as the terms pre- 
scribed have been accepted in our Community, 
the promises made by the Universal Insurance 
Company have been fulfilled to the letter. 





RELIGIOUS MEDIUMSHIP. 


S we are not professional reformers, nor 

technical spiritualists, so we are not 
pietists of the emotional school ; and yet there 
is something in the religious experience of the 
latter that we can appreciate and respect. 
The following from a work on ‘ Perfect Love,” 
by J. A. Wood, gives some good examples 
of the state to which the most devoted class 
of religionists aspire : 


Rev. J. Benson says: “ Icould do nothing but 
pray that I might be holy,even ashe is holy. Every 
thing else appeared to be so insignificant as not to 
deserve a thought. O, how I long tospeak of noth- 
ing else!....My soul wasas it were let into God, and 
satiated with h ess. He so strengthened my 
faith as to perfectly banish all my doubts and fears, 
and did devote my soul and body and health and 
— to his glory and service... .O what a change 
God hath wrought in me! Glory be to God! I am 
indeed put in possession of a new nature. Over and 
over again, with infinite sweetness, did I dedicate 
myself to God.” 

rs. Edwards, wife of President Edwards, in the 
year 1742, sought and obtained what she called the 
full “ assurance of faith,” and thus gives her experi- 
ence: “I cannot find eS express how cer- 
tain the everlasting love of appeared ; the ever- 
lasting mountains and hills were but shadows to it. 
My safety and happiness and eternal enjoyment of 
God’s immutable love seemed as durable and un- 
changeable as God himself. Melted and overcome 
by the sweetness of this assurance, I fell into a great 
flow of tears, and could not forbear weeping aloud. 
The presence of God was so near, and so real, that I 
seemed scarcely conscious of anything else. At 
night my soul seemed to be filled with an inexpressi- 
bly sweet and pure love to God, and to the children of 
God, which made me willing to lie on the earth at 
the feet of the servants of God, to declare his gra- 
cious dealings with me, and breathe forth before 
them my love and gratitude and praise. All night 
I continued in a constant, clear, and lively sense of 
the heavenly sweetness of Christ’s excellent and 
transcendent love, of his nearness to me, and of my 
dearness to him, with an inexpressibly sweet calm- 
ness of soul in an entire rest in him. My soul re- 
mained in a heavenly elysium. I think what I felt 
each minute during the whole continuance was 
worth more than all the outward comfort and pleas- 
ure which I had enjoyed in my whole life put to- 
gether. It was a pure delight which fed and sat- 
isfied my soul. It wasa sweetness which my soul 
was lost in. In the house of God, so conscious was 
I of the joyful presence of the Holy Spirit, that I 
could scarcely refrain from leaping with transports 
of joy. ~~ soul was filled, and overwhelmed with 
light and love, and joy in the Holy Ghost, and 
seemed just ready to go away from the body.... 
This exaltation of soul subsided into a heavenly 





calm, and a rest of soul in God, which was even 
sweeter than what poeapeet it. My mind remained so 
much in a similar frame for more than a week that 1 
could never think of it without an inexpressible 
sweetness in my soul. 


Rev. E. Owen says: “It is now six weeks since I 
consecrated my all to God. He accepted the offer- 
ing. Glory to his name! From that time all has 
been peaceful and happy within. God has guided 
me in all matters in a way to astonish me. His 
hand appears in all that concerns me. His whole 
guidance can only be understood by those who en- 
joy like precious faith. My heart, ~ | life, and my 
seg pee hese undergone a material change since 
the Lord brought me into this large place. I have 
a plenty of texts and sermons at hand; indeed every 
text to me seems like a sermon of itself. No lan- 
guage can describe my enjoyment for the six wecks 
past. My faith is unwavering. I can now endure 
as seeing Him who is invisible. It is no longer a 
theory with me that ‘all things work together for 
gooc to them that love God.’. With the apostle I 
can say, 1‘ know’ this to be so. This is living in 
earnest. Glory to God in the highest! Amen!” 

Lady Maxwell enjoyed the blessing for nearly thirty 
years. She says: “My God is to me a place of 
broad rivers, wide and deep. IrestinGod. I dwell 
in him. Sinking into him I lose myself, and prove 
alife of fellowship with Deity so divinely sweet I 
would not relinquish it for a thousand worlds.” 


As said above, we can understand and re- 
spect this kind of experience. We consider 
it more subduing and more valuable to the 
character than the flights which the common 
class of spiritualistic mediums take with their fa- 
miliars. We like talk about love and humility 
and the goodness of God, better than we do 
about “spheres” and ‘ planets” and “ orbs.” 
But while acknowledging a due degree of 
value, we will say to both kinds of medium- 
ship, let us not over-rate them, but try to place 
them at their true rank in the scale of attain- 
ment. 

We think Paul rated charity above them 
both, because charity is a deeper test than 
either. It is that unselfish purified spirit 
which enables two to live together in unity 
and improvement. Such a religious ecstasy 
as that of Mrs. Edwards does not rut this 
test. The kind of experience which is des- 
cribed in the above extracts belongs to the 
stage of Perfectionism, which, as we have 
classified it, is the lowest of three. Be- 
yond it is Communism, and beyond that, 
Anastatism or the stage of resurrection. If 
religious emotion and consecration lead per- 
sons on to the practical charity of Communism 
and then to the victory of immortality, they 
are proved to be genuine and fruitful. But if 
persons are contented to stop in the stage of 
luxurious sensation, and to regard it as a final- 
ity in religion, they make it a snare and a ruin. 
That they may do so is evident. We know of 
a distinguished revivalist and advocate of emo- 
tional sanctification, now the president of a 
college, who denounces Communism, and is 
ready to expel any of his pupils if they possess 
or show an interest in any of its publications. 
While therefore we give due weight to the ex- 
perience which fervent religionists aspire to, 
we must not count it entirely valuable, or 
secure, until it has embodied itself in action 
and passed the test of deeds. 


THE WAY TO WIN. 
Wé may get respite from evil and temp- 
tation by flying from them, but we do 
not have thorough deliverance till we stand up 
and beat them on their own ground. On the 





very point where we have suffered defeat we 
must win victory. The old nursery rhyme 
tells of a man who, after he had lost his eyes 
by an unfortunate jump into a bramble-bush, 
made another jump in the same direction and 
“ scratched them in again.” A true hint, 
this, in spiritual things, at least. That which, 
under one influence disables us, under another 
must cure us; that which threatens us, must 
be converted into our true friend. 


CURIOSITIES OF EPIDEMICS. 

The following paragraphs from the official report 
of Dr. Ramsay, the city Registrar of New York, pre- 
sent a somewhat original view of epidemics, and the 
facts of human mortality : 

The fact that all parts of the world are gra- 


dually becoming more and more healthy, is ap- , 


parent to every investigator. The cause, doubt- 
less, is the comparative mildness of epidemics 
for a century or more. Why this is so, no man 
can tell. Nature’s laws are immutable, and in 
very many respects incomprehensible. The 
more we study and investigate the death-rate of 
all countries, the more clearly do we see the 
invariableness of these laws exhibited in the al- 
most precise number of deaths each year corres- 
ponding with the population, state of society, 
&c., influenced in a degree by atmospheric vi- 
cissitudes, improvements in sanitary regulations, 
etc., yet there is an exactness in the number dy- 
ing that extorts awe and admiration. For ex- 
ample, if one or a number of diseases may be 
more fatal, others will be found less fatal, so 
that almost an exect equilibrium exists. The 
same similarity is found in violent deaths, and 
even suicides. 

At certain intervals one disease will suddenly 
assume a most violent and exceedingly fatal 
character, absorbing and diffusing itself into all 
other diseases, covering as it were the whole 
earth with a mantle of death, and fora time in- 
terrupting the regular steady march of death by 
augmenting the mortality. But soon again will 
the number be about the same as it was previ- 
ous to the interruption. There is also a remark- 
able similarity in the recurrence and duration 
of these epidemics; appearing at almost definite 
periods and cycles. Many zymotic diseases 
even have regular periods of violence and mild- 
ness—small pox, for example—without regard to 
the influence of vaccination, typhus fever, &c. 

The conclusion then is, that disease and death 
are governed by laws as definite and fixed as is 
the planetary system. 1am aware that this doc- 
trine will be rejected by some, and even scoffed 
at by others; but should they examine the sub- 
ject impartially, carefully and extensively, i. e., 
in a manner commensurate with its magnitude 
and importance, they will find great difficulty in 
disproving it. All the statistics of every coun- 
try and age show it to be true. Heat and cold, 
drought and dampness, disregard of the laws of 
hygiene, the cultivation of sanitary and medi- 
cal science, produce but a ripple upon the sur- 
face of the mighty ocean of death that is sweep- 
ing so many millions of human beings into eter- 
nity each decade. 

It is asserted that garbage, offal, decaying ve- 
getable matter and unclean streets will create 
and originate epidemics. These and other sim- 
ilar agents do produce disease, sporadic or iso- 
lated cases, and they may create an endemic; 
but as to producing an epidemic, that is an utter 
impossibility in the full sense of the term. Epi- 
demics, I have said, seem to recur at almost 
stated periods. As an example, in the present 
century we have been visited by three, the du- 
ration of each being identical. The first in 
1812, a malignant fever. The grade or charac- 
ter of all diseases was then so changed that an 
entire revolution was produced in the treat- 
ment of every species of illness. For some 
time previous, blood-letting, antimonials, and 
other reducing agents were absolutely necessary 
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in the cure of disease; but in a few months this 
mode of practice became not only unnecessary, 
but in many cases positively pernicious. Tonics, 
stimulants, and other supporting remedies were 
indicated and used in their stead. This con- 
dition continued until 1832, upwards of 
twenty-one years, when the second, cholera, 
made its appearance, characterized by a violent 
irritation of the mucous tissues, producing pro- 
fuse discharges from the stomach and bowels; 
all other diseases partaking in a degree of the 
same symptoms. This existed for about twen- 
ty-two years, viz., up to 1856, when the throat 
became the seat of a peculiar disease, termed 
diphtheria; which, like the others, influenced 
nearly every other malady. Jt is still the epi- 
demic. Neither of the three diseases here re- 
ferred to, was entirely new, but appears in 
works on medicine of very ancient dates. Why 
they should suddenly assume so malignant a 
character, and for a time absorb, as it were, all 
other diseases, and that too in all parts of the 
world, at nearly the same time, is most empha- 
tically a mystery. This, and similar occurren- 
ces, have baffled the deepest researches of the 
human intellect. Who could have the effront- 
ery, calling himself educated, to assert that 
these epidemics are the result of neglected sani- 
tary regulations? . 

We gather from the above these interesting state- 
ments: 1, that the world is growing healthier, 
through the comparative mildness of epidemics of 
late years; 2, that sanitary efforts have but a local 
effect, and do not materially affect the death-rates on 
the great scale; 3, that epidemics are not created 
by known causes; 4, that they appear periodically, 
have a fixed duration, and have each a different 
characterization and seat in the bodily system. We 
are glad to see investigation pursuing this course of 
inquiry. Ifthe facts are as stated, they tend to 
trace the cause of disease to a single principality, 
which lives, as all other organisms do, by eating, or 
a process analogous to it, and show that something 
deeper than the superficial efforts of hygienic reform- 
ers is necessary to make a healthy world. 

—Eb. Cm. 


MR. SIMPSON’S EXPERIENCES IN THE 
WILDERNESS. 
( Concluded.) 

UR boat was at length ready, and, having se- 

curely stowed our baggage under the seats, we 
pushed away from shore, and turned the bow to- 
ward the head of the lake. As I had been possessed 
of some skill as an oarsman in my youth, I volunteer- 
ed to take the oars for the sake of a change of exer- 
cise. Dobson manifested no reluctance to this ar- 
rangement, and took his seat in the stern with a 
benign and complacent smile on his countenance. 

Our boat was long, sharp, and what the woods- 
men call “ clinker-built ;’ and went through the wa- 
ter like a race-horse. This method of locomotion 
was decidedly exhilarating, after toiling so long and 
laboriously among intricate forest-paths, through 
under-brush, ana over logs and stones. I exerted 
myself with a will; and to such good purpose, that 
in a very few minutes we were out of sight of the 
landing, alone on as pretty a sheet of water as I have 
ever seen during my brief and uneventful life. 

The scene around me was unfamiliar, and yet 
beautiful. The lake was, perhaps, a couple of miles 
in diameter, and connected by an inlet at its upper 
end, with a larger lake above. From the shores in 
every direction rose wooded slopes at a gentle angle, 
and on the north-west border stood a bare mountain 
of naked rock, lifting its precipitous sides five hun- 
dred feet sheer above the still waters at its feet. Not 
a human being was in sight, or a vestige of human 
workmanship. The hills retained their primitive 
foliage—Samson as yet unshorn of his locks—and 
the timid deer came fearlessly out of the thicket and 
drank the pure water undisturbed. It was the reali- 
zation of all my dreams of solitude—so pure and 
perfect that I half imagined angels from heaven 
might dwell there, and be at rest. 

The beauty of the scene inspired me ; and I rowed 
with unabated vigor during the remainder of the 


thusiasm, until, on preparing our camp for the night, 
I discovered that but very slender traces of the orig- 
inal epidermis remained on the palms of my hands. 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity.” On another simi- 
lar occasion I shall have the prudence to wear 
gloves. 

It was late in the afternoon when we came in 
sight of the main camp of the Walpole Club, far up 
the lakes, in the heart of the Wilderness. We stop- 
peda moment, Dobson to make some inquiries about 
the country beyond, and I to rest my weary system ; 
for, between walking and rowing, I was pretty 
thoroughly exhausted. As we approached the 
camp, I observed an individual disappear behind 
one of the huts, with atin cup in his hand. The 
next moment he reappeared, and without a word of 
salutation, proffered me the cup, which I saw was 
half filled with some kind of liquid. I tasteé, and 
lo! it was the inevitable whiskey. At any other 
time I should have repudiated the disreputable flu- 
id; but I was too tired and thirsty to be dainty, and 
so, putting the cish to my lips, I drank—I confess it 
with all humility—at least a gill of the inflammable 
stuff. And I have still further to confess, that it re- 
freshed me, insomuch that the closing exercises of 
that day were rendered comparatively light and 
easy. 

Our camp for the night was in a cosy nook near 
the shore of the lake. Our house was a rough log- 
shanty, open on one side, in front of which we built 
a huge fire of logs and brush. Our bed was a col- 
lection of hemlock boughs, with a single blanket for 
covering. My rest, however, was perfect. No bed 
of down ever held limbs more grateful for repose 
than that rough couch; and no sweeter sleep ever 
closed the tired eyelids of human being than that 
which soothed me into oblivion on my frst night in 
the woods. 

In the morning we had a visitor. A lank, forlorn, 
and altogether dubious-looking personage, minus 
coat and waistcoat, his shirt unbuttoned in front, and 
displaying a naked chest, not remarkable either for 
cleanliness or beauty. He came down on the pre- 
vious day, he said, from his camp at the npper end 
of the lake, as guide to a party who were leaving 
the woods, and was unable to get back again. His 
pulmonary apparatus was out of order ; his strength 
was entirely gone; he couldn’t row a boat, and, in 
fact, couldn't do any thing of any consequence; 
and thought it doubtful if he should live to return to 
the world again. He implored us, with indescribable 
pathos, to assist him to regain his camp. He was 
entirely disabled, and might perish but for the ten- 
der mercy of some Christians like ourselves. My 
benevolence was awakened, despite the repulsive ap- 
pearance of the speaker; and I offered to row him 
ten miles up the lake to his camp, whence my friend 
might follow in the other boat. Dobson called me a 
fool for my pains, and said the fellow was as well 
able to row as I was; but I persevered in my deter- 
mination, having a quite distinct impression that my 
friend was not absolutely disinterested in his mo- 
tives, and would prefer himself to have the benefit 
of my muscle, rather than see it expended on a 
stranger. I was therefore inexorable in my resolu- 
tion ; and, like a prudent man as he is, my friend 
yielded to overwhelming necessity. 


The boat of my new acquaintance was old and 
leaky, with one oar broken, so that it was no slight 
task to accomplish the aforesaid ten miles; but pa- 
tience and perseverance were at length successful ; 
and it was with a very decided sensation of relief 
that I shoved the bow high on the beach in front of 
the rough bark-shanty which was the objective point 
of the last three hours’ labor. I found this rude 
abode tenanted by a couple of very companionable 
young men, with whom I was soou on terms of the 
utmost good fellowship. Acquaintances are speedi. 
ly formed in the woods, and with an absence of cere- 
mony that is delightful to one who cherishes an in- 
nate love of simplicity and primitive habits. During 
the conversation which ensued, I observed that my 
late traveling companion did not mingle with our 
little circle, but sought a remote corner and laid him- 
self down, as if to rest. I remarked to my new 
triends that he seemed to be in very ill health, and 





day; nor was I conscious of any diminution of en- 


was evidently afflicted with some serious if not fatal 





disease. “ He is afflicted with laziness,” replied one 
of them, “that’s all that ails him. We hired him 
for a guide ; but he is too lazy to do any thing but 
eat and sleep. We have got him in here, and can’t 
get rid of him, and so I suppose we shall have to 
endure him for a while; but he is certainly the lazi- 
est man I ever saw.” I immediately changed the 
subject, and felt very little like making known the 
extent of my benevolence toward this unworthy ob- 
ject. The truth is, I was not a little ashamed of my- 
self for having been taken in so easily, and inwardly 
resolved that I would henceforth distrust every man 
[ encountered in the Wilderness, until he had given 
me some very positive proof of his integrity. 

An hour passed, and, Dobson not making his ap- 
pearance, I made an effort to induce my late protege 
to go with me in his boat a short distance down the 
lake to meet him ; but the incorrigible scamp obsti- 
nately refused to stir an inch. He had got all he 
wanted out of me, he said, and now I might go to 
the d Such a deplorable lack of gratitude in 
a fellow-being annoyed me inexpressibly ; and so I 
shouldered my rifle and wandered off into the woods 
to quench my chagrin by a draught of pure nature. 

I returned toward evening, in improved spirits, 
having found a beautiful lake among the hills, a mile 
or two to the north. Presuming myself to be the 
original discoverer of this lovely little sheet, I named 
it Simpson lake, and fired a salute of two guns ( both 
barrels of my rifle) in honor of the christening. I 
communicated my discovery to Dobson, whom I 
found awaiting my return in not the best of humors. 
He carefully quenched my enthusiasm by declaring 
that he had known the lake for twenty years; and 
that the name thereof was not Simpson, but Wild- 
cat lake, so called in behalf of the numerous un- 
tamed animals of the feline species which are to be 
found around its borders. Having thus cut short 
my career as a discoverer, Dobson urged an immedi- 
ate departure for our camp, which we reached in 
the dusk of the evening, with an illimitable appetite 
for the homely supper that followed. 

The days passed quite enjoyably. Ieven began 
to conceive an attachment for this rough life, albeit 
I was constantly haunted by a lingering instinct that 
the wild, irresponsible kind of existence which I 
was enjoying, was not altogether adapted to the 
civilization of the nineteenth century—was, in fact, a 
step backward toward barbarism, and primitive sav- 
ageness. Dobson, indeed, was troubled with no 
such scruples. I think I never saw a person who 
seemed more perfectly in his element than my es- 
teemed friend at this time. He hunted and fished 
from morning till night, and supplied our table with 
an unlimited abundance of game and wild meats. 
We had salmon and brook trout, venison, partridges, 
ducks, pigeons, and other productions of the forest 
in such superabundance that my stomach began to 
tire of this unwonted diet, and to yearn, somewhat 
longingly for a dish of bread and milk, or a baked 
potato. 

I was therefore not at all depressed when Dobson 
rather feelingly told me, one evening, as we were 
reclining before our camp fire, that business render- 
ed it necessary for him to leave the woods the next 
day ; and if I pleased, we would pack our luggage 
and start early in the morning. 


We arrived at the landing without especial inci- 
dent, myself rowing, and my friend leisurely troll- 
ing for salmon trout from the stern of the boat. We 
then proceeded to make preparations for our march 
through the woods. As we had no pack-horse on 
our return journey, our baggage, perforce, had to 
be transported on our own shoulders, or left behind. 
After carefully divesting ourselves of all superfluity, 
we had remaining at least sixty or eighty pounds of 
freight. This was divided in this manner: forty 
pounds of the same was made into a large pack, and 
adapted to our shoulders, and the remainder depos- 
ited in the knapsack. Thus the burden was about 
evenly divided, and we were each loaded down well- 
nigh to the extent of our capacity. 


Having completed our arrangements, we were 
ready to commence our march. I had never before 
attempted to carry a load on my shoulders: and the 
prospect before me was anything but felicitous. I 
shouldered my burden cheerfully, however, and 
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walked away from the landing with a comparatively 
elastic step, and with no misgivings as to my ability 
to successfully accomplish the journey before us. 

We had traveled, perhaps, a mile, and I was a 
little in advance of my friend, when, ascending a 
slight eminence, I suddenly found myself face to face 
with a large deer, who had struck a picturesque 
attitude, directly in my path. By some strange anom- 
aly, Dobson, who wasa few rodsin my rear, car- 
ried the gun: so that my sporting instinct, which 
rose instanter to fever heat, was not in a very fair 
way to be gratified. I dropped prone upon the 
ground, however, under cover of the knoll, in the 
hope that the animal had not seen me, and crawling 
back on my hands and knees to meet my friend, 
snatched the gun from him, and returned ; but only 
in season to see my game disappearing among the 
underbrush ata pace which rendered pursuit out 
of the question. 

We were at this time at the edge of a small clear- 
ing across which our path tended. Emerging from 
the woods into this open field, the first object that 
struck my eye was another fine deer quietly grazing 
about fifteen rods in advance. I raised my gun, and 
took deliberate aim; but the creature had such a 
domestic: look that I hesitated for a moment. It 
seemed like going into a farmer’s meadow and shoot- 
ing one of his calves. Dobson saw me raise the gun 
to my eye, and was at my side in an instant. “Let 
me shoot him,” said he; and without further cere- 
mony seized the gun, and, taking a careful aim, 
fired at the deer who, during all this time, had been 
standing perfectly still, with his side toward us, and 
so near that I could have hit him with a stone. At 
the report of the rifle he looked up, gave a little 
snort, and bounded away perfectly unharmed. 

“Mr. Dobson,” said I, as soon as my first sensa- 
tion of surprise was over, “I have always consider- 
ed you a marksman: but I verily believe I could 
have made a better shot myself.” 


“Simpson,” he replied pathetically, “it is a most 
unaccountable circumstance—a very unaccountable 
circumstance. And yet,” he added, after a moment’s 
pause, “TI have heard old hunters say that you may 
shoot a deer through and through, and if your bullet 
does not touch a vital part he will gallop away as if 
nothing had happened. Yes, I am persuaded that I 
must have hit him.” 

“ T am not an old hunter, Mr. Dobson,” said I, 
“but it would be rather difficult to persuade me that 
that animal will suffer very much from the effects of 
your bullet. We may as well call it a failure—one 
of those unaccountable streaks of ill fortune to which 
we are allat times liable. No doubt you will re- 
trieve your character on your next shot, but for the 
present your reputation as a marksman is somewhat 
damaged in my eyes.” 

Here a long silence ensued, and I could see that 
my companion was not a little mortified at his un- 
successful attempt at deer-slaughter. 


We had walked perhaps an hour after this in- 
cident, and my burden had waxed heavy by degrees, 
till it seemed to weigh well-nigh a ton. Dobson, 
besides having all the load he could carry, was ailing, 
and I could expect no help from him. Besides, had 
I not, in the fullness of confidence, early on that 
self-same morning, declared my superabundant ability 
to carry that pack before night-fall to any point on 
Deer River to which my friend should direct me? 
And should I give the lie to that assertion by now 
declaring my inability? Never! I had “ put my foot 
in it,” to quote a trite saying, and I was determined to 
carry through my part of the programme, at any ex- 
pense of strength and muscle. 

But I never made a worse calculation in my life. 
I was awfully tired (I beg you to excuse the appar- 
ent exaggeration of the expression, for no other 
form of words will do justice to the situation), but 
still I plodded on. I began mechanically to repeat 
the passage in the Aneid which I used to admire so 
much in my academic days. 

“Facilis descensus Averni: 
Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis: 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est :” 
which, being subjected to a liberal interpretation, 
and applied to my then condition, means, that it was 


a very easy matter to get into a bad scrape, but not 
so easy getting out of it. I tried the experiment of 
resting at short intervals; but it was such hard work 
to start again, that I concluded a steady locomotion 
was preferable. In this respect I differed from my 
friend, who chose to make frequent halts; and the re- 
sult was, that I soon left him some distance in my rear. 
I was so tired that I hardly thought of my com- 
panion, or noticed that I was alone. I was aroused 
to a sense of this, by a faint shout from behind. I 
looked back, and far off in the dim vista of the forest 
path, I beheld Mr. Dobson seated astride of his pack, 
ala Grand Seignior, directly in the middle of the 
road, and looking like a monarch of the woods. 


“ Holloa!” cried he, at the top of his voice. 

“ Holloa!” I replied,in the same dulcet tone. 

“Where are you going?” asked he. 

“To civilization,’ I answered: “I have had my 
fill of the woods.” 


“But you will lose your way. It is nearly night, 
and you are unaccustomed to the woods.” 

“Have 1 not been under thy especial tuition for 
the past two weeks,” yelled I, “and am I not there- 
by qualified to make mine exit from the woods 
solus? O Dobson ! precept and example have availed 
little, had I not learned that lesson.” 

“ Go ahead then,” said he “ and may peace be un- 
to you. But wait for me at the ford.” 


My limited powers of description would* fail me 
were I to attempt to narrate in detail the remainder 
of that toilsome journey. Dobson made no attempt 
to keep up with me, and night overtook me long be- 
fore I reached the ford. Groping about in the dark, 
through mud and over stumps and logs, ana between 
trees, with forty pounds weight on one’s back, and 
twenty more in his hands, is not the most pleasant 
exercise in the world. I persevered, however, and 
before midnight was glad to accept the hospitality— 
rude and mercenary though it was—of the propri- 
etor of the quasi restaurant on the Deer River. 


My bed-room for that night was an unfinished loft, 
furnished with two beds, a piece of a broken looking- 
glass stuck corner-wise into the quondam frame, and 
an ancient chair, minus a back and one leg. In one 
of the beds I deposited myself, and in five minutes 
was sleeping the sleep of the just. 

On awaking in the morning, the first object which 
met my eyes was, the irrepressible Dobson, soundly 
snoring in the adjacent bed. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Dobson,” said I: but the sal- 
utation failed to rouse him, and his only reply was 
an inarticulate grunt. I administered first a gentle 
shake, and then an emphatic one, before waking the 
worthy gentleman, who at length recovered himself 
sufficiently to express his gratification at meeting me, 
and to congratulate me on my deliverance from the 
perils and privations of backwoods life. For my own 
part, I had enjoyed the woods to my full content, 
and was in nowise loth to return to the amenities of 
civilized society ; but I saw that my friend left the 
forest with a visible reluctance. “ After all,” said he, 
« there is no place to me like the woods. There you 
are your own sovereign; and are not subject to the 
whims and becks of that capricious institution called 
society.” 

“But yet there are some advantages connected 
with society,” I suggested. 

“ Yes,” he replied mournfully, “a very few.” 

Thusterminated my adventures in the Wilderness : 
as the journey from Deer River to Mooseville, the 
nearest station on the White River Railroad, was 
scarcely more than a pleasure-trip, I look back upon 
my experiences in the woods with a certain satisfac- 
tion, unmingled, however, with the slightest desire 
for their repetition. One such excursion in a life- 
time is amply sufficient forme. If there are those 
among your readers to whom civilization has become 
irksome, they will find enough of savageness and 
barbarism in these woods to satisfy any ordinary ap- 
petite. And to such I recommend the Wilderness as 
possessing ample resources for the gratification of 
their aboriginal taste. 

Iam, my dear sir, 
Very respectfully yours, 





Tosras Srmpson, 
Berryville, June 15, 1865. 


ProGReEss oF INsuURANCE.—When once the snow- 
ball is set rolling, and begins to gather, it will go on 
gathering. The Insurance ball is already prodigious 
in its dimensions; but it has only begun to roll. 
The work accomplished is insignificant, compared 
to that which will ultimately be achieved. The ex- 

erience of late years fully justifies this prediction. 
he subject of Insurance has engaged the public 
mind more than at any previous period. There is 
no limit to its progress—absolutely none. 
—London Insurance Record. 


If this Insurance principle is to go on as described, 
till it covers every-thing, why not carry it through 
at a bound, and have all the benefits of it at once? 
All that is necessary for complete Insurance is that 
society should form a united interest, and own its 
property in common. 





COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OnErDA.—June 8.—Evening—The bananas sent 
from the Agency being on exhibition to-day in the 
Hall, for the benefit of those not acquainted with 
this fruit a descriptive account of it was read from 
the Cyclopedia. Afterwards the conversation turned 
upon birds—introduced by Mr. H.’s relating an inci- 
dent of to-day. He had discovered in an evergreen 
tree near the house, a bird’s nest containing three 
young birds, and while showing the same to a friend 
he was surprised at the tameness of the mother-bird ; 
she did not seem to regard his presence as any intru- 
sion or manifest the least fear of him. Mr. H., en- 
couraged to pursue his attentions, held in his hand 
some bread-crumbs which the bird readily ate. The 
bird is of a brown color with white spots, and is the 
same that Mr. Ellis refers to in an article in THE 
CrrcuLtar. A great many birds have built their 
nests in the shrubs and trees on our lawn, and it was 
hoped we should encourage them in it, and gain the 
good-will of the little creatures....June 12.—The 
following communication was read in meeting in 
continuation of the subject recently discussed: “In 
the conversation on true and false love the other 
evening, some one remarked that it was difficult to 
understand why there is so much that appears to be 
good in special love, and yet its results are so inju- 
rious—or words to that effect. I think this point 
may be cleared up a little if we analyze it. What 
is it that is good and beautiful and interesting when 
a man and woman love each other? It is not their 
special relation to each other; it is the element of 
sexual attraction. This is always good and beautiful 
—the love of man for woman. It is the old, divine 
mystery, which has its source in God, and is in ever- 
lasting manifestation between the Father and the 
Son, and all heavenly beings. In the case of what 
we cali special love, a false and evil spirit gets pos- 
session of this sexual susceptibility or passion, and 
rules it in the interest of selfishness, disease and 
death. What was intended for a “joy forever” to 
all God’s children, is made the servant of a mean, 
contemptible, petty selfishness, whose ultimate re- 
sult is to cut it off from the great sexual fountain of 
heaven, and thus kill it and the individuals with it. 
On the other hand, the true love of heaven takes 
possession of the sexual passion, in the spirit of 
Communism. It glorifies that passion as the her- 
itage of God, and the angels, and all pure beings. 
When men and women love each other in this spirit, 
instead of striving to get possession of each other, 
and to segregate in pairs, they seek only to open the 
channels of their nature to the divine fountain, and 
fill each other with the ever-flowing power and 
life which blesses all.”....June 14.—The strawberry 
harvest is but just commenced with us. The 
quality of the Wilson’s Albany is considered sweet- 
er and better than usual. This noon visitors and 
others listened to music from the Brass Band, who 
played on the lawn fronting the‘portico. The ar- 
rangement for music is to have singing and Piano 
playing, Orchestra playing and Brass Band music 
severally, at noon, on stated days of the week, 
The musicians manifest a readiness to serve the pub- 
lic interest in this way.....June 20.—The family 
were roused this morning to pick berries, as it 
looked like rain. It did rain more or less during the 
forenoon, but finally gave it up and faired off. But 
little is being done on bags here at the house these 





days. All the help is wanted at the fruit-house or 
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in the field. Mr. Hamilton is devoting himself to 
the fruit-preserving business with much enthusiasm. 
The whole current of Community life is flowing 
berryward with invincible force. Strawberry short- 
cake was served for dinner, and the introducer of 
the dish into the Community was warmly toasted. 
M. Kinsley went to Rochester to buy cherries. Six- 
teen visitorstook dinner. Strawberries preserved to- 
day to the amount of 593 jars or cans. We have pick- 
ed 1604 quartsto-day. W. A. Hinds suggested that 
we could spare a crate for Wallingford ifthey were 
in need there.... ./wne 21.—Mr. B. had a young bird 
on exhibition this morning, of the unknown species 
styled by Mr. DeLatre the American Linnet. It is 
so tame that it would rest upon his hand without 
restraint. It is not an especially beautifal bird. 


WALLINGFORD.—Monday and Tuesday of this 
week were the great strawberry days of the season, 
nearly 7000 quarts, or 220 bushels of fruit having 
been picked on those days..... Wednesday evening 
was enlivened by a serenade from the Wallingford 
Brass Band. The occasion showed that strawberries 
and music form a pleasant combination... ..A wood- 
cock flying across the road in front of our lawn was 
observed to strike the telegraph wire and fall to the 
ground. It was found quite dead. 


BIRDS AGAIN. 


HILE training honeysuckles a few weeks ago, 

I saw, close to the house wall and in a very 
secret place, a ground-sparrow’s nest, with four spar- 
row’s eggs and one cow-blackbird’s egg in it. I did 
not suppose this latter bird would have come so near 
to the window and door to impose its tricks on others, 
or that it wou'd have discovered their almost hidden 
nest ; but it seems by watching and a natural instinct 
it succeeded in its burglarious operation. The cow- 
blackbird, however, does not always succeed in 
inducing others to take the responsibility of brood- 
ing and educating its sable offspring, for in this case 
the owners of the nest evidently felt themselves im- 
posed upon, and their sacred treasure so defiled that 
they left all, perhaps to have another honey-moon 
and to try house-keeping in another place. Mrs. 
Blackbird has evidently some common sense, for she 
generally thinks best to trust but one egg in a nest, 
and that nest appears to be chosen from among the 
small birds, where her own darling can dispose of 
the rest of the family when it needs more room or 
more than its share of the family income. What ex- 
cuse it may make to secure its own selfish ends must 
be left for the present; but it is evident that by some 
means the true heirs are all tumbled out head over 
heels, when there is no one to help them in again, 
and the intruder takes full possession of the nest, ap- 
propriating all the nice things to itself and receiving 
all the caresses of the parent birds without remorse, 
This was pretty clearly proved on a recent occasion. 
As a little girl was standing near a young spruce tree 
a young bird came fluttering out close to her and 
landed on the ground. I caught it and its lusty cries 
soon brought two yellow wrens, who appeared very 
much interested in the case. AsI placed it on the 
grass, they flew around caressing and chattering to 
it in a very affectionate manner. But young Mr. Cow- 
bird appeared to have been used to a good deal of kind 
treatment, so that he took little notice of them, but 
staggered and stumbled along in a laughable man- 
ner. He was even now about as heavy as both his 
adopted parents; but the contrast in quality was 
very marked. The wrens were smooth, delicate and 
sprightly little creatures, while he was shaggy, 
clownish and clumsy. But now another scene, A 
cat-bird springs to its side with sympathizing looks 
and gestures; and then a jolly robin bustles to it 
like a kind nurse to see if she can render any assist- 
ance. Next a chipping-sparrow joins the party, and 
all seem as much interested as a party of mothers at 
the village when a young stranger makes its appear- 
ance, and when each has a kiss and a smile for baby. 
In regard to the martins, I have lately heard thut 
about 30 years ago, when they were migrating south, 
a heavy storm from the land drove them out to sea, 
where many are supposed to have taken to the wa- 
ter (as they are a heavy bird, not able to keep on 
the wing for many hours), and to haye been drowned. 








Some are said to have lighted on vessels. This, if 
true, may account for their subsequent scarcity. On 
inquiry, however, it appears that there have been oc- 
cusional pairs of this bird since in certain parts of the 
country, and that they are multiplying; so we may 
hope to have them again, and shall be likely to appre- 
ciate their pleasant company more than ever. I will 
promise them gdéod quarters and courteous treat- 
ment in this locality, if they willonly come. . E. 


A correspondent in Elgin, Illinois, informs us that 
there are numerous martins in that town. 
—Ep. Cr. 


THE MONTHLIES. 


rPNHE Atlantic Monthly for July ( Ticknor & Fields, 

Boston) has readable articles on ‘‘ Young Men in 
History,” “ Winter Life in St. Petersburg,” “ Assas- 
sination,” “The Chicago Conspiracy,” &c. From 
Mrs. Stowe’s “ Chimney Corner” we extract the fol- 
lowing bit of domestic criticism: 


“T maintain that in family-life there should be an 
effort not only to be neat and decent in the arrange- 
ment of our person, but to be also what the French 
call coquette; or to put it in plain English, there 
should be an endeavor to make ourselves look hand- 
some in the eyes of our dearest friends. 

“Many worthy women, who would not for the 
world be found wanting in the matter of personal 
neatness, seem somehow to have the notion that any 
study of the arts of personal beauty in family-life is 
unmatronly; they buy their clothes with simple 
reference to economy, and have them made up with- 
out any question of becomingness; and hence mar- 
riage somctimes transforms a charming, trim, trip- 
ping young lady into a waddling matron, whose 
every-day toilette suggests only the idea of a feather- 
bed tied round with a string. For my part, I do not 
believe that the summary banishment of the Graces 
from the domestic circle as soon as the first baby 
makes its appearance is at all conducive to domestic 
affection. Nor do I think that there is any need of 
so doing. These good housewives are in danger, 
like other saints, of falling into the error of neglect- 
ing the body through too much thoughtfulness for 
others, and too little for themselves. If a woman 
ever had any attractiveness, let her try and keep it, 
setting it down as one of her domestic talents. As 
for my errring brothers who violate the domestic 
sanctuary by tousled hair, tumbled linen, ana muddy 
shoes, I deliver them over to Miss Jennie without 
benefit of clergy. 

“My second head is, that there should be in fami- 
ly-life the same delicacy in the avoidance of disa- 
grecable topics that characterizes the intercourse of 
refined society among strangers. 

“JT do not think that it makes family-life more 
sincere, or any more honest, to have the members of 
a domestic circle feel a freedom to blurt out in each 
other’s faces, without thought or care, all the dis- 
agreeable things that may occur to them: as for 
example, ‘How horridly you look this morning! 
What ’s the matter with you??—‘ Is there a pimple 
coming on yournose? or what is that spot ?—‘ What 
made you buy such a dreadfully unbecoming dress? 
It sets like a witch! Who cut it?—‘ What makes 
you wear that pair of old shoes?’—‘ Holloa, Bess, is 
that your party-rig? I should think you were going 
out for a walking advertisement of a flower-store !’"— 
Observations of this kind between husbands and 
wives, brothers and sisters, or intimate friends, do 
not indicate sincerity, but obtuseness; and the per- 
son who remarks on the pimple on your nose is in 
many cases just as apt to deceive you as the most 
accomplished Frenchwoman who avoids disagreeable 
topics in your presence.” 

Our Young Folks, by the same publishers, has arti- 
cles from the pen of Mrs. Child, Mrs. Stowe, Trow- 
bridge, Whittier, Carleton and other popular writers. 





The American Exchange and Review for June, pub- 
lished by Fowler & Moon, Philadelphia, discourses 
on “ State Murders,” Willows,” “ American History,” 
and “ Sorcery,” and gives a biographical sketch of 
Senefelder, the inventor of Lithography. The arti- 
cle on willows states that the value of the osier in 
both the crude and manufactured state, annually im- 
ported into this country is about $5,000,000. The 
Exchange and Review has also a large amount of in- 
formation on all subjects connected with mining and 
insurance. 





The Phrenological Journal for July, by Fowler & 
Wells, New York, is a large, handsomely printed 
quarto, containing portraits and biographical notices 
of President Johnson, Julius Cesar, Queen Victoria, 
the Empress Eugenia, and others. A writer in the 
Journal discusses the subject of second marriages, 
and defends them against the mercenary objections 





of relations, and those sentimentalists who hold to 
the “one Jove” theory. One of the points of his de- 
fense is that the marriage-claim does not go beyond 
this life, since in the future state there is no mar- 
riage, and hence that no wrong is done to the de- 
ceased partner by asecond union. “If,” says he, “in 
the other life they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage, but are as the angels in light, we can see no rea- 
son for censure, either in feeling or sentiment, in na- 
ture or science, respecting an appropriate second 
marriage.” This line of statement is at least curious: 
“They do not marry in heaven; therefore one may 
marry as many times as he pleases here. They donot 
appropriate things there in a selfish way; therefore 
our bargains here will make no difference.” It seems 
to us that a more dignified deduction from the pre- 
mises would be to say, There is no marriage in heay- 
en; therefore it is best to qualify ourselves for such 
astate as soon as possible by renouncing selfish pos- 
session of every kind here. 


DESTRUCTIVE PowER or AN ARMy.—Gen Sher- 
man, in his official report of his army’s great march 
through the state of Georgia, thus speaks of its opera- 
tions : 

“We have consumed the corn and fodder in the 
region of country thirty miles on either side of a 
line from Atlanta to Savannah, as also the sweet 
potatoes, cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry, and have 
carried away more than 10,000 horses and mules, as 
well as a countless number of their slaves. I esti- 
mate the damage done to the state of Georgia and 
its military resources at $100,000,000; at least $20, 
000,000 of which has inured to our advantage, and 
the remainder is simple waste and destruction. 
This may seem a hard species of warfare, but it 
brings the’ sad realities of war home to those who 
have been directly or indirectly instrumental in in- 
volving us in its attendant calamities.” 

This was about one month’s work of a destructive 
association. We shall one of these days see cam- 
paigns of a constructive kind by industrial armies, 
as magnificent and effective on the side of produc- 
tion as this of Sherman was the other way. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
“Ix, 

1 lr regard to my connection with the business 

world, I found myself from time to time in a con- 
flict with its claims. The tendency of the great 
commercial principality of the city was to absorb 
my undivided attention and tax to the utmost all my 
energies. To accumulate a fortune and become an 
influential, wealthy nabob, a city prince, was the prize 
and high calling before most of the young men who 
had chosen the mercantile profession. My situation 
in so popular a house afforded me ample opportunities 
of forming an extensive business acquaintance with 
prominent, leading merchants of Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and other large commercial cities and towns, 
with whom Blandon & Co. transacted business. At 
times I came under their magnetism and coveted the 
position and power that wealth bestows upon her 
votaries. But in the fall and winter of 1832-8 the 
religious influence upon me prevailed over all others, 
greatly strengthening my early purpose in life to be 
a religious man at whatever cost. To deepen that 
purpose within me, a very unlooked for event oc- 
curred. 

During the dull season of business in mid-winter, 
one day the head of the firm failed to make his ap 
pearance at his counting-room, occasioning, however, 
very little surprise, supposing as we did that he 
might have left town on some special business before 
the time for opening the store. But when the sec- 
ond day passed without seeing or hearing from him, 
his partners became somewhat uneasy and sent me 
to his residence in Walker st. to inquire for him. 
The landlady informed me, to my great astonish- 
ment, that Mr. Blandon had not occupied rooms in 
her establishment for the past six months. I re- 
turned to the store and reported accordingly. Finally 
the next morning, quite late, a hack stopped at our 
door, when Mr. Blandon issued from it muffled and 
cloaked so completely that he was at first hardly 
recognized. On entering the counting-room he re- 
marked that he had a very bad cold upon him, but 
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was recovering. His countenance however was so 
haggard and woe-begone that I was unpleasantly 
impressed by it. He remained but a short time at 
the store, and said but little. On leaving he gave no 
information to his brother, or any one, where he was 
domiciled. Two days again passed by without re- 
ceiving any intelligence from him. His brothers 
were now alarmed, and steps were immediately taken 
to find his whereabouts. A day was spent in a 
fruitless search. The next morning a prominent 
merchant with whom Mr. Blandon was on intimate 
terms, was interrogated on the subject. The anxious 
brothers discovering in the merchant a hesitancy in 
revealing the desired information, which he evidently 
possessed, urged him to disclose facts, if he was in pos- 
session of them, without the slightest regard to their 
private or family feelings. The merchant then re- 
marked that he had not of late been much in the 
society of their brother, but, in all probability he 
would be found in a certain house in the upper part 
of Greenwich-st. One of the brothers immediately 
repaired to the designated dwelling, and, true enough, 
the missing man was there, a prisoner of disease in 
close confinement. And although a bachelor, he 
was not alone, for over him and about him, a faith- 
ful female nurse was found bestowing upon the sick 
one sympathy and unremitting care and attention. 
There were also two-small children in the room 
where the invalid was being cared for, who claimed 
the nurse for their mother, and the prostrate mer- 
chant for their father. 

A married man, then ? Not in society was he 
known as such; not in fashionable circles, where he 
moved as the enviable, handsome, cavalier-bach- 
elor; not in the society of Dr. Spring’s church, 
where he owned a pew and could occasionally 
be seen on a Sabbath forenoon, causing many 
a marvel in the circle of ribbons and laces why 
he continued to hug his bachelorhood to the exclu- 
sion of some fair damsel from his partnership. But 
when the brothers spoke of removing him from 
that house, which Mr. Blandon himself had rented, 
the anxious nurse with queenly majesty and fasci- 
ating beauty rose up, and placing herself by the 
bed-side of the sick man, replied—“ Gentlemen, in 
the sight of the just God I am the wife of Mr. 
Blandon, and the mother of these two innocent 
children of his. Ihave been true and faithful to 
him since our union, and however much you may 
discredit my statement, and abuse me for my bold- 
ness, you shall never separate me from him by my 
consent, nor take either of us from this house if I 
have power to prevent it.” The remarkable beauty 
of the young woman, the fluency and correctness of 
her language, evincing intellectual culture and care- 
ful training, and the firmness and power of her spirit, 
constituted a combination of forces that, for the time 
being, completely paralyzed all attempts on the part 
of a sister and three brothers of Mr. Blandon to re- 
move his kept mistress from the premises. The re- 
moval of Mr. Blandon, as was soon ascertained from 
the attendant physician, was out of the question, as 
a high fever wasupon him. The brothers could do 
nothing more than to hope for his speedy recovery. 
The next day news came to the store that Mr. Blan- 
don’s symptoms were more favorable. The woman 
however could not be persuaded to leave the house ; 
and as Mr. Blandon was too weak to converse on a 
subject of so much delicacy, the contest with her 
was abandoned. The day following, the report of 
his case was unfavorable, showing that he was at 
times quite delirious. The attendant physician, on 
being privately consulted, gave that significant shake 
of the head that is usually considered equivalent to 
the signing of a death-warrant. The next news that 
came to us at the store was that reason had entirely 
left him, and that he was so wild and delirious that 
it required two strong men to keep him on the bed. 
In his wild incoherent utterances he said that the 
devil, with the host of demons, was after him, and 
he was struggling to escape from them, that they 
had robbed him of all his money, and had threaten- 
ed his life. Before the week closed he ceased to 
breathe. 


The news of of his death affected me deeply. The 
death of my own father would not have grieved me 
more. He was naturally a very kind-hearted man— 


possessing strong affection for his friends. He had 
taken a fatherly interest in me, as a young man of 
this world. But being unable to put his valuation 
upon mere worldly prosperity, I could not heartily 
respond to his desires on my behalf. 

To learn more of the particulars about his connec- 
tion with the woman who had given his friends so 
much trouble, I went to the merchant who had been 
for many years his intimate associate, and heard 
from him the following narrative: About four 
years before, Mr. B. had met a Miss Elinor Savage, 
a southern lady by birth—as much Gistinguished for 
intellectual powers as for surpassing beauty. She 
had been educated in a popular female academy, 
and a more brilliant graduate had never before left 
the institution. Her beauty, her acquirements, and 
her indomitable self-will and natural independence, 
permitted no interference from her parents and 
friends in regard to her course. If she could not in- 
timidate her protectors and guardians into subservi- 
ency to her own caprices and purposes, she could 
defy their power. Under such circumstances and 
qualifications, Elinor entered the fashionable world. 
It was but a short time before she became the reign- 
ing belle of upper-tendom. Her ambition for con- 
quest being limited only by her power of fascination, 
she was not long in the field of such a warfare before 
acquiring the reputation of a professional coquette. 
Many stories were in circulation respecting her suc- 
cesses in bringing the sterner sex as worshipers 
to her feet. But this dangerous woman did not 
fully count -the cost of such a war. She did not 
seem to consider that the other sex could play as 
skillfully at the same game as herself; and that there 
were lady-killers as well as men-killers in society 
No sooner did Elinor Savage display herself in the 
circles of fashion in a spirit that seemed to demand 
the homage of the other sex, than some Apollo m 
its ranks accepted the challenge and watched his 
opportunity. Suffice it to say, that the ambitious 
woman was defeated. The conqueror became in 
turn the conquered, and the measure she had meted 
out to others, was now measured back to herself. 

Her seducer abandoned her, and, of course, she 
was unceremoniously dethroned as a reigning belle 
in fashionable society. She was defeated, but not 
softened or made penitent. Her power to fascinate 
was still very great, and her disposition to use it in 
the service of sin, unchanged. On acertain occasion 
she met Mr. Blandon. A sumptuous supper and the 
stimulants that followed, operated favorably upon his 
generous nature, so that he became very sociable and 
eloquent in conversation. Elinor saw her opportu- 
nity. An introduttion to Mr. Blandon was effected 
and she threw over him that indescribable, invisible 
net of fascination, for the possession of which 
she had become notorious. The electricity from the 
unseen batterry did its work instantaneously, as it 
were, and Mr. Blandon from that moment was as 
completely hand-cuffe¢, chained and incarcerated, 
and as powerless to release himself as J. D. in irons 
at Fortress Monroe. Elinor was soon after installed 
as a private mistress of Mr. Blandon. And he on 
the other hand, was a voluntary slave to Miss Savage. 
He must now do her bidding. Ifshe needed funds 
he must cash her bills, and honor her drafts. I now 
learned from my informant Mr. D., the fate of the 
two pieces of prints that had given me, as I have re- 
lated, so much trouble of mind. The night that Mr. 
Blandon took charge of the key of the store, he en- 
tered it with Miss Savage, and the goods were selec- 
ted by herself and conveyed to her house. But let it 
be said to her credit that the longer she remained in 
this underground matrimonial connection, the less 
she practiced her art of fascination upon others.— 
And Mr. D. was disposed to credit her statement of 
faithfulness to Mr. Blandon after hecoming a mother. 
Subsequent to his death she called herself Widow 
Blandon. 

The sudden death of the head of the firm caused 
no small commotion, and not a little gossip in the 
circles of his business acquaintances and friends. 
Attempts were made to suppress the facts respecting 
his private character. But they were entirely 
abortive, owing, principally, to the fact that the 
firm proved to be insolvent, and their creditors 





had a right to know what disposition had been made 





of their property. The partners of Mr. Blandon 
called a meeting of their creditors and solicited 
advice. An assignment was at once proposed and 
made to a disinterested party. A younger brother 
of Mr. Blandon was appointed to settle the estate. 
I remained with the firm and assisted in winding 
up its affairs. And here I am happy to say that a 
more honorable course than was pursued by the 
younger Mr. Blandon in liquidating the affairs of the 
insolvent firm, cannot be found in the past records 
of the mercantile history of New York. 

In my last chapter I alluded to the view that was 
opening to me, as [ passed on, of wrecks on the con- 
nubial coast. But what shall I call the case just 
described? A wreck on the concubinage or bachelor 
coast? One unacquainted with the private social 
habits and customs of many of the wealthy citizens, 
as well as many who are not, in large cities like New 
York, can hardly conceive of the extent to which 
mistress-keeping is carried. The vice, or evil, or 
whatever term may be applied to this peculiar form 
of commerce of the sexes, is not by any means con- 
fined to the unmarried. It was estimated by Mc: 
Dowall that much the largest proportion of mistress- 
keepers were married men—many of them having 
large families of grown up children; men, too, who 
were regarded by their superficial acquaimtances as 
moral, respectable citizens. Some of them were 
members of churches; and usually this class were 
subscribers to such model papers of piety and de- 
corum as the Jowrnal of Commerce and New York 
Observer. The last mentioned paper, to my certain 
knowledge, was patronized by the keepers of houses 
of ill-fame. This affiliation and sympathy between 
the Observer and the brothel-keepers and their pat- 
rons, was due, undoubtedly, to the Observer's re- 
morseless persecution of McDowall and his reform 
cause. For any one who became the enemy of 
McDowall, by natural inference would be recog- 
nized as a friend by the lewd and licentious. 


Here, then, is a field of labor for those philanthro- 
pists who believe in monogamy only. The married 
men in cities, who are accused of appropriating 
more than one woman, number, according to the re- 
port of those posted in city immorality, many thou- 
sands. I would respectfully suggest the idea to the 
guardians of public morals, that, as committees of in- 
vestigation have been both popular and profitable 
during the late war, one be appointed on the conduct 
of marriage, with full power to call for papers and 
persons in order to get at the exact truth respecting 
the charges of polygamy and other irregularities 
against married men and women. And if, upon a 
fair investigation, these charges are found untrue, 
those who fabricated them should be punished. 

But to proceed. A new firm was organized in the 
course of a few months, under the name of Blanchard 
& Blandon, who solicited the continuation of my ser- 
vices on the same terms as before. I consented, but 
with less enthusiasm for the mercantile business than 
formerly. I began to regard the commercial world 
as an unfavorable place for religious growth and 
improvement, and at times I wished myself well out 
of it, and in some business directly connected with 
religion and reforms. It would often occur to me 
that an agency or employment of some kind in the 
Bible, Tract, or Sunday-school cause, would enable 
one to live a pure and holy life; and I regarded 
those who were connected with those societies as 
the peculiarly favored few. 


THE SOUL JUBILEE. 
LAVERY is abolished, the war is over, the 
North and South are reconciled, the union 
is restored. 

The universal slavery of the human race to 
sin, has long represented the secession of earth 
from heaven. 

Sin is abolished by the presence and power of 
Christ, and “ whosoever will” can be free from 
sin. The union of heaven and earth is restor- 
ed. 

There have been loyal men at the South dur- 
ing the war who have suffered on account of 
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their political sentiments. Now that the union 
cause is: triumphant, they receive from the gov- 
ernment their reward. 

During the prevaience of the sin-rebellion 
against heaven, those men who have maintained 
their loyalty to Christ as an entire savior 
from sin, have suffered on account of their prin- 
ciples. The cause of Christ is now triumphant 
on the earth, and soon these loyal, sinless men 
will receive from the heavenly government their 
reward. For Christ has come, and his “ reward 
is with him.” J. B. Herrick. 

New York, June 11, 1865. 


ITEMS BY THE ROADSIDE. 


To tae Eprror or Tue Crircurar :—Social 
and religious life has long been an object of 
study tome. I have sought diligently for the 
“philosopher’s stone” that would turn our re- 
ligious and social natures into the channel of 
harmony and love. There are several painful 
and terrible evils which the sectarian churches 
and matrimonial altars never cure, but which I 
discover no trace of in your Communities. 
One of these I presented in my last letter in 
the incident related of the family on the cars; 
and another I present in this. I would not 
mention them if they were only single instances 
of social evils; but they are representative 
cases of the thousands that surround us in all 
parts of our self-styled Christian nation. ~ 

Some years agol knew a clergyman who, 
soon after gaining his profession, married. 
Soon after his wife had borne one boy, she died. 
The gentleman selected another wife, and she had 
several boys. The last marriage was not as 
happy as the first, but still they lived and still 
live on at a “poor dying rate” for both. The 
son by the first wife found rude and bad in- 
struction, and soon ran into self-abuse by which 
he nearly or quite ruined himself, and commu- 
nicated the moral pestilence to the other and 
younger boys; he also got into bad female 
company and became terribly diseased, from 
which condition by long and tedious treat- 
ment the physicians at last partially restored 
him, He learned a good trade ( for his father 
was poor), by advice went to a distant state, 
sought a good family, and from it married a 
fine, healthy and beautiful girl, innocent, artless, 
and pure as the snow of her native hills. Of 
course the consequence was sickness and misery 
for her, discontent and wretchedness for him, 
and thus a social hell was made in which soci- 
ety and the church required them to live till 
she shall die; for it would be such a disgrace 
for her to be divorced after picking out what 
she had mated herself to for a husband and for 
life. Where is the remedy for such occurren- 
ces in our society as our churches have made it ? 

In one of our large cities 1 knew a case still 
harder. A man of wealth, and high standing 
in business and social position, sought and se- 
cured in marriage a beautiful young girl, trained 
in artless innocence and unwarrantable igno- 
rance on social and sexual subjects. Soon after 
her marriage she became sick; and after suffer- 
ing long and much, by the efforts of her father 
a physician discovered her disease, and the 
parents insisted on and applied for a divorce, 
but would probably have failed to secure it but 
for the aid of the testimony of a physician that 
had treated her husband for years, and who, 
on being told the case exclaimed, “My God! 





has he got a wife?” It had been kept a secret 
from him. His testimeny at once divorced 
her; and the husband went far away from 
the city to keep his rank in society in a 
distant place. The poor, despised, divorced 
wife, being still beautiful, and restored to 
some degree of health, was sought again and 
won by another rich man, whose wealth and 
profession kept him above his condition; and 
again she was caught in a similar trap to the 
first. Shifting, parting, and struggling with 
dread and disease, time went on, until fate 
snatched him away. His poor, ruined body 
went suddenly to the grave-yard. She still lives 
on with rick relatives of her husband, who had 
honored him with a great display of mourning 
at his death, in which she had to take part, al- 
though in her soul it was a mockery; but she 
had no other home or means of support—her par- 
ents being dead—her health ruined, and her rep- 
utation blasted by trying to conform to the rules 
of popular, fashionable and religious society. 
These, and many more glaring evils of our 
social system, which the church never corrects, 
but sustains or preaches to for its support, have 
led me to write such sentiments as may be 
found in the “ Fugitive Wife,’ and my corre- 
spondence. I believe your system of svucial life 
has no such cases to report. Warren Cuase. 
South Hardwick, Vt., June 15, 1865. 


LETTERS. 

, Ohio, June 4, 1865. 

Dear Frienps:—....1 am well aware that 
“the cause for which we are working, is nota 
local one, but one of universal interest,” and I 
find much that I can try to do for it, where I 
am, in the way of theory; but theory without 
practice is the condition which has disgusted the 
intelligent world, and turned it into cold infidel- 
ity. Faith without works is dead; the letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life. The man who 
is a mere theorist, not being able to apply his 
doctrines practically, not only has but little in- 
fluence, but in time loses confidence in the suf- 
ficiency of the principles he advocates. I was 
much interested in an article by G. in the 5th 
number of the present volume of the Circutar, 
headed “Too busy to Dispute.” I liked the 
spirit of it; and not objecting to your founda- 
tion stones, thought I would respond to its wind- 
up ery for “more mort,” by offering my hod- 
full freely ; hoping that it might prove to be of 
the proper material and mixture to help finish 
some incomplete nook in the building, or assist 
in extending it a little higher or broader. 

Now I would not wish to be considered as 
teasing, but in conformity with a spicy little 
suggestion in Taz Circunar of May Ist, I wish 
to be pleasing God and the Community spirit— 
the spirit of Christ—and not mammon or man’s 
selfishness. Hence, wishing to place myself and 
means in a condition only to do the greatest 
amount of good to the greatest number, and 
wrong to none, I have submitted the case for 
your consideration, frankly and truly, according 
to the best of my ability under the circum- 
stances, and offered my “mort,” thinking if it 
should not be of the proper richness, perhaps 
you might assist me in rendering it so through 
the ordeal of criticism—it being plastic—thus 
rendering it of use in erecting the great edifice 
of Communism, which I believe in time shall 








cover and shelter from the storm of selfishness, 
sin and disease, all the children of God’s beau- 
tiful earth, in peace, harmony and love. 

Do not forget me, though I should be crushed 
under the wheels of the car of mammon, but 
ever believe me, your sincere friend, 











» Mich., June 16, 1865. 

To rue Eprror or tHe Circutar:—It has 
been said by some wise man, Dr. Johnson I 
believe, “that our happiness or misery de- 
pends on the state of our minds more than on our 
external circumstances; nay, more than on all 
external conditions put together.” But it occurs 
to me, with all due respect to Dr. Johnson’s 
superior judgment, that the state of our mind 
depends much on our surroundings. We are 
mortal—are related to everything around us; 
and our sympathies are so strong that our peace 
of mind must fluctuate as they fluctuate. 
Many of us no doubt could be good, or rela- 
tively so, if we could live where everything was 
congenial; if there were no extremes of cold 
nor heat in the balmy and luxuriant climate ; 
where there were no slanderers to spit their 
venom ; where neighbors would every one carry 
out the golden rule; where husbands would not 
be exacting and tyrannical, nor frequent places in 
which decent men have no business, but attend 
cheerfully at home to the duties incumbent on 
them (for which their wives should appreciate 
them accordingly); where parents should teach 
their children by example as well as precept, 
and children yield implicit obedience and rev- 
erence to parents; where the laws of health 
( without which no one can be happy) were re- 
garded as of more consequence than the ridicu- 
lous conventionalities of society; where a poor 
but honest man was respected and treated 
according to his desert ; and where the almighty 
dollar was not worshiped as much as the ancient 
golden calf we read of. 

Where this was the condition of things, O 
ye reformers, we could be happy. When shall 
this order of things exist? When and where 
shall that happy race of men be born that can 
live what can be called life? We are not 
living it now; selfishness and worldly pride are 
the order of the day. To them we sacrifice 
our peace, nay, our very lives, as surely as the 
devotee throws himself under the car of Jugger- 
naut. Many that feel and know they are wrong, 
are carried along with the current—myself for 
one—and life seems to us “ one scene of toil, of 
suffering, and of fate.” 

When shall the tide ebb? There is a great 
work to do, and every one that sees and feels 
this wrong should put a shoulder to the wheel. 
We virtually offer an insult to the Majesty of 
heaven when we pray,“ Thy kingdom come,” and 
sit with folded hands while there is anything 
wecando. Help, then, every one of you; come 
up to the help of the Lord against the mighty. 

Oh that I had the education and eloquence 
sufficient to pour forth all that I feel; I would 
do my part, with God’s help, toward laying the 
ax atthe root of the Bohon Upas, even though 
the chips should fly in my own face. 

How poor is human nature, how low our con- 
dition, when we cannot live up to our ideas of 
right ; and yet the desire to do so proves us of 
divine origin. 

Happiness does depend on the state of our 
minds ; and the condition of our minds, I find by 
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experience, depends on.our surroundings.. For 
it is not often | will look in the glass, for fear 
the image of some hateful passion born of the 
world’s strife will be reflected there. 
REMARK.—While persons strive for the better 
way, there should be no sinking into regret and 
complaint of circumstances. We were twelve years 
seeking the sonl of Communism before it gave us its 
body. The Primitive Christians lived for a genera- 
tion in the spirit of union before they reached its 
form. To bright-eyed faith there is always encour- 
agement and cheer in any circumstances, and the fu- 
ture will show that the seeming obstacles in our path 
are really not unfriendly if we make the right use of 
them. —Eb. Crp. 








NEW PROCESS IN GOLD MINING. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer, the well-known chemist of 
New England, has recentiy hit upon a method 
of disintegration and desulphurization of ores, 
which, if it does all that is promised of it, will 
make not only the fortune of those who are con- 
nected with him in the ownership of the patents, 
but add largely to the wealth of the Nation it- 
self. If this method shall prove successful we 
are about to witness a revolution in mining 
which will so add to our national resources as to 
make not only the payment of the public debt 
an easy matter, but which will influence the com- 
merce of the world. 

It is claimed for this new process that it is ef- 
fectual in the disintegration and desulphurization 
of rock and ores by the application of liquid or 
liquid solutions while in a heated state. The 
rock or ore is rendered soft and friable and may 
be easily reduced to powder, while the volatile 
metals are, at the same time, expelled and the 
base metals oxydized. This leaves the gold and 
silver free for amalgamation. 

By the ordinary method of grinding and stamp- 
ing rock, the gold therein contained is so com- 
minuted, that a large portion of it eludes the 
mercury and is lost. However finely the rock 
be pulverized, it is found, under the microscope, 
to be merely split into pieces or chips of stone, 
each of which contains gold within itself, beyond 
the reach of mercury, and which is, of course, 
lost. In the one case the metal is lost because 
it is itself ground and reduced too fine to be ob- 
tained ; in the other, because it is not released 
at all. No successful method of overcoming 
these difficulties has hitherto been discovered, 
and, consequently, under the system of extrac- 
tion now in use, miners only get about one-third 
of the gold therein contained. 


Dr. Ayer’s process appears to obviate these 
difficulties, for while it aggregates the precious 
metals into globules, by the natural action of 
heat, it destroys the molecular adhesion of the 
integral particles of the stone, rendering it fria- 
ble like chalk. It, in fact, disintegrates the rock 
into its atoms, so that it may be easily rubbed 
up into powder. So effectual is the atomic sep- 
aration that flint glass, or the hardest quartz or 
agate, is made to absorb water like a sponge. 
Hence it is claimed that ores, treated by it, 
yield nearly all the precious metals they con 
tain (over 90 per cent) for the usual means of 
extraction. The process not only destroys the 
rock without dividing the gold and silver, but 
also expels, by chemical action, any volatile 
metals, such as arsenic, antimony or bismuth, 
whose presence forbids amalgamation by mer- 
eury ; while, if sulphurets are present, the oxy- 
gen of the decomposed water, used in the process 
unites with the base metals, which remain as 
oxydes, and the sulphur, uniting with the hy- 
drogen, goes off in clouds as sulphureted hydro- 
gen. Hence mines that have been abandoned 
because they could not, although rich, be profit- 
ably worked, for any of the above reasons, may 
now afford a munificent return, and even the 
“tailings” of the working mines yield more 
gold than has hitherto been obtained from the 
mines themselves by the old ‘method. Highly 
sulphureted ores are frequently among the rich- 





est that are found, but they haye been nearly 
worthless, in consequence of the-insuperable difi- 
culties of extracting the metals from them. 
Now those difficulties appear to be wholly re- 
moved—difficulties which have locked within the 
rocks an untold amount of bullion, The great 
points gained, thea, are: 

1. The integral separation of stone into its at 
oms, Which grinding, stamping or pulverizing, 
can but imperfectly accomplish. 

2. Desulphurization of sulphureted rocks and 
ores, and their purification from contaminating 
metals. 

3. Fxpulsion of the volatile metals. 

4. Oxydization of the base metals and sepa 
ration therefrom of the precious metals held in 
combination. 

And, these points gained, it is estimated that 
the process will yield a working average, say, 
from eighty to ninety per cent of the precious 
metals contained in any kind of rock or ore, 
and not less than twice as much as is obtained 
by any method now in use. But beside this 
there is an immense saving in the expense of 
mining, as the costly machinery and power for 
stamping are dispensed with, and the apparatus 
required is cheap, and may be built anywhere. 

The results arrived at so far have been at- 
tained through a course of careful experiments 
upon considerable quantities of rock, and to the 
perfect success of these Dr. Hayes, the State 
Assayer and Mineralogist of Massachusetts, 
Professor Silliman of Yale College, and Pro- 
fessor Torrey, U. S. Assayer of the Mint in 
this city, testify in the most unqualified manner. 
Whether the same results will be reached by 
practical application of the process on a larger 
scale at the mines, remains, of course, to be seen. 
So great is the confidence felt in it, however, 
among capitalists and practical men, that a com- 
pany has been formed in this city, under the 
title of the “ Chemical Gold and Silver Ore Re- 
ducing Company,” of which Major-Gen. Butler 
is President, and other substantial men Trustees. 

If this invention can accomplish what appears 
to be fairly claimed for it, viz., that it more 
than doubles the yield of the precious metals 
from their ores, at a reduced cost of extraction, 
then it is not a wild prediction that within five 
years our mining interests will have so extended 
and developed themselves that this increase 
alone upon their product will pay the interest of 
our National Debt. By one of the singular co- 
incidences which seems too pertinent for chance, 
Petroleum came in when Cotton failed to bal- 
ance our exchanges with the world; and may 
we not reverently believe that the unlocking of 
the exhaustless treasures which our rocks con- 
tain, when we are called to pay the immense cost 
of eradicating our great national sin, is the 
timely gift of an overruling Providence. Surely 
our history is showing that, with nations as 
individuals, 


“There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will.” 


—N. Y. Tribune. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Tue drift of political affairs at the South seems to 
be in the wrong direction. Instead of heeding the 
lessons of the war, the returning States appear de- 
termined to yield as little as possible to the demands 
of justice and civilization. The whites give up 
slavery under compulsion, but give the negroes no 
voice in the new governments. The noises that 
reach our ears from that quarter through the news- 
papers sound ominously like the chariot wheels 
of Pharaoh and his hosts pursuing the Israelites 
after letting them go, and portend a Red Sea yet to 
come. 


Mrs. Frances SEwArRD, wife of Secretary Seward 
died at Washington, Wednesday the 21st. She was 
sixty years of age, and somewhat of an invalid at 
the time of the murderous assult upon her husband 
and son. The trying circumstances of the last 
few months are supposed to have hastened her death. 
For thirty years she filled an exalted place in society 








without ever exciting an enmity, or alienating a 
friend. 

Reports from Mexico are unfavorable to the Re- 
publican cause. The Imperialists have gained two 
battles, and taken 2000 prisoners; among them was 
General Negrete. Many Southerners who, on the 
breaking up of the confederacy, fled to Northern 
Mexico, are said to be coming out strongly in favor 
of the Empire. 


Ir was reported in New Orleans on the 19th, that 
General Beauregard had been arrested and sent to 
Washington. 








* [ Advertisement.] 


THE NATION: 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE AND ART, 


Will be published July 6, 1865. 


Its main objects will be :— 

First.—The discussion of the topics of the day, 
and, above all, of legal, economical, and constitution- 
al questions, with greater accuracy and moderation 
than are now to be found in the 4laily press. 

Second.—The maintenance and diffusion of true 
democratic principles in society and government, 
and the advucacy and illustration of whatever in 
legislation or in manners seems likely to promote 
amore equal distribution of the fruits of progress 
and civilization. 

Third.—The earnest and persistent consideration 
of the condition of the laboring class at the South, 
asa matter of vital interest to the nation at large, 
with a view to the removal of all artificial distinc- 
tions between them and the rest of the population, 
and the securing to them, as far as education and 
justice can do it, of an equal chance in ghe race of 
ife. : 

Fourth.—The enforcement and illustration of the 
doctrine that the whole community has the strong- 
est interest, both moral, political, and material, in 
their elevation, and that there can be no real stabili- 
ty for the Republic so long as they are left in degra- 
dation. Y 

Fifth—The fixing of public attention upon the 
political importance of popular education, and the 
dangers which a system like ours runs from the neg- 
lect of it in any portion of our territory. 

Sizth.—The collection and diffusion of trustworthy 
information as to the condition and prospects of the 
Southern states, the openings they offer to capital, 
the supply and kind of labor which can be obtained 
in them, and the progress made by the colored pop- 
ulation in acquiring the habits and desires of civil- 
ized life. 

Seventh.—Sound and impartial criticism of books 
and works of art. 

THE NATION will not be the organ of any party, 
sect or body. It will, on the contrary, make an ear- 
nest effort to bring to the discussion of political and 
social questions a really critical spirit, and to wage 
war upon the vices of violence, exaggeration and 
misrepresentation, by which so much of the political 
writing of the day is marred. 

The criticism of books and works of art will form 
one of its most prominent features; and pains will 
be taken to have this task performed in every case 
by writers possessing special qualifications for it. 

It is intended, in the interest of investors, as well 
as of the public generally, to have the questions of 
trade and finance treated every week by a writer 
whose position and character will give his articles an 
exceptional value, and render them a safe and trust- 
worthy guide. ; 

A special correspondent, who has been selected 
for his work with some care, is about to start in a 
few days for a journey through the South. His let- 
ters will appear every week, and he is charged with 
the duty of simply reporting what he sees and hears, 
leaving the public as far as possible to draw its own 
inferences, 

The following writers, among others, have been 
secured, either as regular or occasional contributors: 

Henry W. Loncretitow, J. R. Lowein, Jon 
G. Wuittter, RicHarpD GRANT WHITE, WILLIAM 
Lioyp GARRISON, SYDNEY GEORGE Fisher, THEO- 
DORE Tirton, Gar Hamiuton, ‘R. H. Stopparp, 
&e. &e. Terms, $3 per annum. 

JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Publisher. 
No. 130 Nassau st., New York. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. H. W., Minn.—We should be pleased to see the 
article in the Woman's Journal, if you or some one 
will send us a copy. 

J. T. P., Washington.—Sent as requested. “Un- 
bounded success”—a very handsome wish. 


D. L., Ohio.—We regret the misadventure of your 
Christmas letter. Shall be glad to hear from you in 
print or otherwise again. 


M. P. H., Mich.— We return your MS. and the 
accompanying money. 
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